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UNITED  WE  STAND— DIVIDED  WE  FALL. 


"  It  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  yon  should  properly  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  your  National  Union;  that  you  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  im- 
movable attachment  to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it,  as 
the  Palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity  ;  and  indignantly  frown- 
ing upon  the  first  dawning  of  any  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest. "  [Washington''*  Farewell  Address. 

"  Our  enemies  are  waiting  to  learn,  that  our  Councils  are  confounded,  like 
Jthose  of  the  builders  of  Babel ;  and  that  our  States  are  on  the  point  of  separa- 
ting, only  to  meet  hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  cuttiug  one  another's  throats." 
[Franklin's  Last  Speech,  in  the  National  Convention, 
which  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  united  states. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  publishing  this  third  edition  of  my  letter  to  thefpeople 
of  the  United  States,  recommending  an  Annual  National 
Jubilee,  in  honor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  though  I  have  added  to  it  various  amend- 
ments, yet  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  change  the  date  of 
the  last  edition.  The  extracts  from  the  last  speech  of  Doctor 
Franklin  delivered  in  the  -National  Convention,  which  I  have 
incorporated  into  this  letter,  are  worthy  of  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  those,  who  do  not  properly  appreciate  the 
benefits  and  blessings  which  the  Constitution  has  conferred 
upon  the  whole  country. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

TuSCULUM,  NEAR  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE,  1 

January  10,  1856.      J 


TlJSCULUM,  NEAR  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE,  1 

September  15th,  1854.  j 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States: 
Fellow-citizens  : 

On  the  22nd  February,  1851, 1  wrote  and  published  a 
letter,  recommending  an  annual  National  Jubilee,  in  honor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — 
I  now  republish  that  letter,  with  considerable  additions  and 
some  alterations.  It  may  be  thought  presumptuous,  in  an 
individual  who  has  never  had  anything  to  do  with  public 
life,  but  who  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce,  (or  business  growing  out  of  it,)  to 
undertake  to  give  advice  about  public  aftairs.  The  Rev. 
Sidney  Smith  says,  that  in  England,  it  is  considered  highly 
impertinent  in  any  man,  who  has  not  an  income  of  from  two 
to  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year,  to  undertake  to  give 
advice  about  public  concerns.  In  our  happy  country  how- 
ever, where  no  man  is  above  the  law,  or  beneath  the  law ; 
but  where  all  are  equal  before  the  law — where,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  liberty  and  law  still  continue  to  march  hand  in 
hand,  every  man  has  an  undoubted  right .  to  express  his 
opinions  upon  public  affairs  ;  more  particularly  upon  a  sub- 
ject, which  not  only  involves  the  happiness  of  the  present 
generation,  but  the  fate  of  unborn  millions.  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  best  modes  of  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  is  by  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  times 
and  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  it. 

I  have  never  doubted  that  the  annual  celebration  of  our 
National  Independence,  and  the  publicity  thereby  given  to 
it,  has  done  as  much  to  prevent  encroachments  upon  our 
liberties,  as  all  other  causes  together.  If,  therefore,  it  be  so 
important  to  celebrate,  annually,  our  National  Independence, 
how  much  more  so,  ought  it  to  be,  to  commemorate  our  Na- 
tional Union  ? 

For,  although  our  Independence  was  purchased  by  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  Nation,  yet  of  what  avail  would  it 
have  been  without  our  Union  ?  Our  Independence  was  the 
corner  stone  upon  which  our  Union  was  founded,  and  to- 
gether, they  have  elevated  us,  from  a  feeble  band  ot  Colo- 
nies, to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  Nations  upon  Earth. — 
To  perserve  and  to  perpetuate  that  Union,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  to  you  fellow-citizens,  the  propriety  of  annually 
celebrating,  throughout  the  Union,   the  adoption   of  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
we  now  celebrate  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Such 
a  celebration  would  tend  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  our  at- 
tachment to  the  Constitution  and  to  appreciate  properly  the 
multiplied  blessings  which  flow  from  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to 
set  apart  a  few  days  in  the  year,  to  remind  men  of  their 
duties  to  their  country  ;  when  we  reflect  that  the  Almighty, 
in  compassion  to  our  infirmities,  has  set  apart  one  day  in  the 
week,  that  we  may  be  reminded  of  our  duties  to  HIM.  If 
the  Sabbath  were  abolished,  Christianity  would  not  long 
survive  it ;  and  when  we  cease  to  hold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  veneration,  its  funeral  knell  will  soon 
be  sounded. 

Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  cherish  and  keep  in 
remembrance  a  national  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  pub- 
lic services,  and  veneration  for  the  character  of  Washington, 
than  the  annual  honors  paid  to  his  memory,  by  the  Ameri- 
can People,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day.  The  name 
and  character  of  Washington,  are  part  of  the  public  property 
of  the  Country.  We  should  continue  to  cherish  both  as  a 
bond  of  Union,  for  character  is  both  wealth  and  strength  to 
Nation^a&jjgy.  as  to  individuals.  Congress  could  not  dis- 
charge a  more  patriotic  duty  to  the  country,  than  to  pass  a 
joint  resolution,  to  meet  annually,  on  that  anniversary,  for 
the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  hearing  "Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  read  by  one  of  its  members.  For  sound 
practical  wisdom — enlightened  forecast,  and  pure  and  eleva- 
ted patriotism,  that  Address  has  never  been  surpassed,  and 
but  rarely  equalled. 

From  the  Journals  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
it  appears  that  a  resolution  passed  that  body,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1788,  officially  announcing  that  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  States,  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  resolution  also  fixed  the  day  to 
commence  proceedings  under  the  new  Constitution.  It 
would  therefore  appear  appropriate  that  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber should  be  annually  set  apart  as  a  National  Jubilee, 
throughout  the  country^  in  honor  of  the  birth  day  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Or  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  day  of  its  adoption,  by  the  National  Convention, 
would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  great  end  and  object 
of  all  the  anniversaries  in  our  country,  from  that  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  down  to  the  birth-day  of  an  indi- 
vidual, is  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  times 
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and  events,  which  are  considered  blessings  by  those  who 
celebrate  them.  And  what  greater  blessing  has  been  con- 
ferred on  the  world,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  It  is  a  living 
monument  of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self  government,  and 
its  peaceful  operation  points  out  the  great  secret  why  our 
Republic  has  succeeded,  and  all  others  have  substantially 
failed.  Our  success  and  their  failure  may  be  explained  in  a 
few  words.  With  us,  however  warmly  an  election  may  have 
been  contested,  as  soon  as  the  result  is  known  the  minority 
promptly  and  peacefully  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
and  return  to  their  various  occupations  and  pursuits  in  life. 
"Whereas  in  France,  South  America,  and  elsewhere,  as  soon 
as  an  election  is  over,  and  the  majority  is  seated  in  power, 
the  minority  forthwith  commence,  either  by  fraud  or  violence 
to  overthrow  them,  and  the  sword  soon  becomes  the  arbiter. 

Uo  Constitution,  however  wisely  framed,  can  produce  any 
practical  benefits,  until  the  people  for  whose  welfare  it  is 
ordained,  learn  the  first  lesson  in  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, and  that  is  that  the  majority  must  govern,  or  all  free 
Constitutions  must  perish.  For  upwards  of  sixty  years  our 
Constitution  has  stood  the  test  of  peace  and  war,  and  has 
y[C  afforded  more  security  for  life,  liberty  and  ^ypnriti^  than 
J  any  other  Government  which  human  foresight  ever  devised, 
or  human  wisdom  ever  enacted.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
benefits,  and  all  these  blessings,  we  are  told  that  there  are 
men  amongst  us  who  would  scatter  to  the  winds  this  fair 
fabric  of  freedom,  and  trample  in  the  dust  that  glorious  star 
spangled  banner,  which  has  so  often  waved  victorious  upon 
the  land  and  floated  triumphant  upon  the  deep.  When  we 
look  back,  at  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  country,  pre- 
viously to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend,  how  it  can  have  an  enemy  in  the  land. — 
Let  us  calmly,  but  briefly  review  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
at  that  time.  The  old  Confederation  had  proved  utterly  unfit 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country.  It  was,  in  fact, 
but  little  more  than  a  Treaty  of  Alliance,  between  Indepen- 
dent States.  It  gave  no  power  to  Congress  to  levy  or  collect 
duties,  or  to  impose  taxes ;  but  only  the  power  to  fix  the 
proportion,  which  each  State  should  contribute,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Country. 

By  the  articles  of  Confederation,  Congress  could  appro- 
priate no  money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces 
to  be  raised,  .nor  enter  into  any  treaty  with  foreign  powers, 
nor  do  any  act  of  importance,  without  the  consent  of  nine 


states  out  of  the  thirteen.  The  consequence  was,  that  this 
want  of  power  in  Congress,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
country,  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
National  and  State  Treasuries,  were  bankrupt — public  faith 
was  daily  violated,  and  public  credit  totally  destroyed — com- 
merce was  prostrate  and  agriculture  languishing.  Foreign 
Nations  had  lost  all  confidence  in  Treaties  concluded  by 
Congress,  for  the  States  neglected  or  refused  to  adopt  mea- 
sures, to  carry  them  into  effect.  This  is  but  a  first  outline 
of  the  impending  ruin,  which  then  hung  over  the  Country, 
from  which  the  Constitution  rescued  us.  Doctor  Franklin, 
then  President  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Convention.  It  is  well  known,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  many  important  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
But  when  he  reflected,  that  the  country,  was  on  the  verge  of 
anarchy ;  and  that  the  Convention  was  about  breaking  up, 
without  agreeing  upon  a  Constitution,  he  made  a  speech  in 
the  Convention,  which,  if  it  had  been  the  only  act  of  his 
public  life,  was  of  itself,  sufficient  to  have  immortalized  his 
name. 

The  following  extracts  from  that  speech,  are  taken  from 
the  Madison  State  Papers,  published  by  Congress  : — 

Doctor  Franklin  said: — 

Mr.  President.  I  confess  that  there  are  several  parts  of 
this  Constitution,  which  I  do  not  at  present  approve  ;  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  shall  never  approve  of  them.  For  having 
lived  long,  I  have  experienced  many  instances  of  being 
obliged,  from  better  information  or  fuller  consideration,  to 
change  opinions,  even  upon  important  subjects,  which  I  once 
thought  right.  It  is  therefore,  that  the  older  I  grow,  the 
more  apt  I  am  to  doubt  my  own  judgement,  and  to  pay  more 
respect  to  the  judgement  of  others. 

But  although  private  persons,  think  almost  as  highly  of 
their  own  infallibility,  yet  few  express  it,  so  naturally,  as  a 
certain  French  lady,  who  in  a  dispute  with  her  sister  said  "I 
do  not  know  how  it  happens  sister,  but  I  meet  with  nobody, 
who  is  always  in  the  right,  but  myself/ ' 

With  those  sentiments  sir,  I  agree  to  this  Constitution,  with 
all  its  faults,  if  they,  are  such.  *         *         *         I  doubt 

too,  if  any  other  Convention  we  can  obtain,  may  be  able  to 
make  a  better  Constitution.  For  when  you  assemble  a 
number  of  men,  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  wisdom,  you 
inevitably  assemble  with  these  men,  all  their  prejudices,  their 
passions,  their  errors  of  opinion,  their  local  prejudices,  and 
their  selfish  views. 
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From  such  an  assembly,  can  a  perfect  production  be  ex- 
pected ?  It  therefore  astonishes  me,  to  find  that  system  ap- 
proaching so  near  perfection  as  it  does.  And  I  think  it  will 
also  astonish  our  enemies  who  are  waiting  with  confidence, 
to  hear  that  our  Councils  are  confounded,  like  those  of  the 
builders  of  Babel ;  and  that  our  States,  are  on  the  point  of 
separating,  only  to  meet  hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
one  another's  throats.  Thus,  I  consent  to  this  Constitution, 
because  I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
not  the  best." 

This  speech,  coming  as  it  did,  from  one  of  the  wisest  and 
purest  Patriots  in  the  land,  and  one  who  had  opposed  many 
important  provisions  in  the  Constitution,  produced  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  Convention,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
its  adoption. 

If  such  of  our  fellow-citizens,  both  East  and  West ;  North 
and  South,  who  are  now  exclaiming  against  the  Constitution 
would  imitate  the  example,  of  that  illustrious  Statesman  and 
Benefactor  of  mankind,  and  sacrifice  all  their  local  feelings 
and  sectional  prejudices,  upon  the  altar  of  the  Constitution, 
what  a  blessing  would  it  be,  to  the  whole  country.  By 
achieving  such  a  victory  over  themselves,  as  Franklin  ob- 
tained over  his  own  prejudices,  they  would  confer  a  lasting 
benefit  upon  their  country,  and  secure  for  themselves,  an 
enduring  renown. 

One  great  cause  of  the  difficulties,  which  have  long  dis- 
turbed the  public  tranquility,  grows  out  of  the  misconstruc- 
tion given  to  the  Constitution,  with  respect  to  the  powers 
which  the  States  surrendered  to  the  National  Government, 
and  the  powers  which  they  retained. 

No  man  who  values  the  Union,  can  for  a  moment  wish  to 
see  the  individual  States,  deprived  of  a  particle  of  that  pow- 
er, which  is  reserved  or  guaranteed  to  them,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Consolidation  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  Union,  as  anarchy, 
which  it  would  inevitably  produce.  The  just  balance  of 
power,  between  the  Nation  and  the  States,  which  compose  it, 
is  all  that  every  true  friend  of  the  Union  can  desire. 

How  could  the  individual  States,  expect  to  enjoy  the  pow- 
erful shield  of  the  National  protection,  against  danger  from 
abroad ;  or  what  is  no  less  important,  that  of  enjoying  the 
inestimable  benefits,  growing  out  of  the  numerous  domestic 
laws  of  a  National  character,  with  which  our  statute  books 
are  filled,  without  surrendering  a  large  portion  of  their 
Sovereignty  to  the  National  Government.     As  well  might 
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it  be  expected,  that  an  individual  could  partake  of  all  the 
unrestricted  freedom  of  natural  liberty,  and  at  the  same 
time,  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty.  They  are 
incompatible  with  each  other.  Natural  liberty  is  lawless 
liberty,  whilst  civil  liberty  is  natural  liberty,  placed  under 
the  safeguard  of  just,  wise,  and  salutary  laws,  which  protect 
life,  freedom  and  property. 

To  enumerate  all  the  Domestic  Laws  of  a  National  charac- 
ter, which  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  most  of  the  individ- 
ual States,  would  transcend  the  proper  limits  of  this  letter. 

A  few  of  them  only,  will  be  named.  Look  for  example 
at  the  millions  of  dollars,  which  have  been  expended  by  the 
National  Government  in  surveying  the  coast  of  the  United 
States ;  and  in  the  construction,  and  the  keeping  in  repair 
of  light  houses,  buoys  and  beacons,  by  which  the  commerce 
of  the  individual  States  is  protected  against  shipwreck, 
which  protection,  the  individual  States  had  neither  the 
means,  nor  the  jurisdiction  to  accomplish.  Look  also,  at 
that  great  National  Palladium  of  our  commerce,  the  Delaware 
Breakwater,  located  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  within  sound  of  the  roaring  billows  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  bordering  upon  the  great  highway  of  navigation, 
between  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  State  of  Maine. — 
How  could  the  individual  States  have  constructed  such  a 
stupendous  work  as  this?  A  work,  National  in  its  character, 
and  National  in  its  obj  ects.  Although  this  great  Breakwater 
is  not  yet  completed,  it  has  already  afforded  protection, 
shelter  and  safety  for  many  thousands  of  vessels  of  various 
discriptions,  from  storms  and  tempests,  which  prevail  upon 
our  coast,  particularly  during  the  winter  season.  Vast  num- 
bers of  these  vessels  were  from  the  South,  laden  with  the 
produce  of  the  Southern  and  "Western  States. 

Although  this  Breakwater  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Delaware,  yet,  that  State  has  but  little  interest  in  it.  The 
commerce  of  Delaware,  though  constantly  increasing,  is  still 
limited.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Delaware,  are  princi- 
pally derived  from  her  agricultural  produce,  which  has 
more  than  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  from 
the  talent  and  skill  of  her  manufacturers  and  mechanics, 
whose  products  and  workmanship,  are  matters  of  National 
renown. 

There  is  scarcely  a  State  bordering  upon  the  Mississippi, 
or  any  of  its  tributary  streams,  which  is  not  more  benefited 
by  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  than  Delaware  herself.  The 
agricultural  produce  of  the  Western  States,  finds  its  way  to 
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New  Orleans,  from  whence  it  is  shipped  to  the  Northern 
States.  And  in  proportion,  as  the  perils  of  shipwreck  are 
lessened,  the  expenses  of  freight  and  insurance  are  reduced, 
the  price  lowered,  and  the  consumption  increased.  From 
these  facts,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Western  States,  themselves, 
are  greatly  benefited  by  every  protection  given  to  commerce 
upon  the  Atlantic  coast. 

From  a  full  review  of  the  whole  subject,  it  appears  that 
the  powers,  which  the  States  surrendered  to  the  National 
government,  have  been  exercised  in  a  manner,  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  States  themselves. 

I  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment,  call  in  question  the  pa- 
triotism of  those,  who  entertain  a  different  opinion.  It  is 
no  more  to  be  expected,  that  all  men  should  think  alike, 
than  that  they  should  all  look  alike.  Those,  however,  who 
differ  with  me,  with  regard  to  the  modern  doctrine  of  State 
Sovereignty,  whether  East  or  West,  North  or  South,  I  would 
respectfully  invite,  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  Germany,  where 
they  would  then  see  some  of  the  perils  growing  out  of  it. — 
They  will  there  see,  a  great  Empire,  lying  in  the  very  centre 
of  Europe,  extending  from  the  Rhine  to  the  frontiers  of 
Russia,  with  a  fertile  soil — noble  rivers — a  large,  industrious 
and  educated  population,  and  all  the  other  elements  of  a 
great  and  powerful  nation ;  and  what  is  her  condition  and 
past  history?  Cut  up  and  divided  into  upwards  of  thirty 
different  Principalities  and  Powers.  Distracted  by  family 
feuds  amongst  their  rulers — torn  to  pieces  by  factions,  each 
jealous  of  the  other — every  general  peace  in  Europe,  chang- 
ing masters — One  of  the  largest  of  the  States  giving  the  law 
to  the  others,  who  for  a  long  period,  were  but  little  better 
than  colonies  of  Austria, — then  partly  allied  to  France  by 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Thus,  has  this  great  Em- 
pire, for  want  of  Union  among  the  States  which  compose  it, 
been  constantly  changing  rulers,  and  for  ages,  engaged  in 
wars,  in  which  the  country  had  no  interest  and  the  people 
no  sympathy. 

If  the  Germanic  States,  which  compose  the  Empire,  had, 
at  one  period  of  their  history,  formed  such  an  Union  as  ours, 
and  voluntarily  surrendered  a  portion  of  their  Sovereignty  to 
a  National  Government,  they  might  have  formed  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Nations  in  Europe. 

But  that  day  is  now  past — gone  forever.  At  present,  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  unite  such  heterogeneous 
materials.^;  Such  an  Union  now,  would  contain  within  itself, 
the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution. 
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Efforts  were  recently  made  in  Germany,  to  patch  up  a 
sort  of  confederation,  but  even  that  totally  tailed.  And 
what  would  be  our  fate,  if  so  dreadful  a  calamity,  were  to 
befall  our  country  and  the  world  as  a  dissolution  of  our 
Union  ?  It  would  be  utterly  hopeless,  ever  to  expect  a  re- 
union. To  form  such  an  Union  again,  we  might  just  as  well 
expect : 

"To  turn  the  Sun  to  Ice,  by  fanning  it." 

I  was  in  the  north  of  Europe,  on  commercial  business, 
when  Napoleon  invaded  Russia.  I  recollect,  at  that  time, 
having  heard  this  anecdote.  It  was  then  well  known,  that 
Talleyrand,  had  long  been  out  of  favor  with  the  Emperor. 
Knowing  however,  that  he  intended  to  invade  Russia,  Tal- 
leyrand had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  and  it  was  said, 
gave  him  this  laconic  advice  : 

"N9  eveillez  pas,  V    Ours  du  Nord." 
Awake  not  the  Northern  Bear. 

Napoleon  disdained  to  follow  that  advice  ;  and  the  disas- 
terous  consequences,  which  grew  out  of  that  invasion  (some 
of  which  came  under  my  own  eyes)  can  never  be  effaced  from 
the  records  of  human  history — an  invasion,  which  in  the  brief 
space  of  about  six  months,  between  war  and  the  elements, 
swept  from  the  earth,  nearly  half  a  million  ot  human  beings 
including  the  losses  of  both  the  contending  parties.  And 
one  of  the  subsequent  consequences  of  that  invasion,  not  the 
least  remarkable  was,  that  the  modern  Caesar  himself,  died 
an  exile  and  a  prisoner  upon  a  sea-girt  rock.  , 

If  there  be  any  of  my  countrymen,  who  would  rend 
asunder  the  golden  girdle  of  the  Constitution,  I  would  sup- 
plicate them,  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  humanity,  to 
pause  before  they  adopt  any  measures,  which,  in  their  con- 
sequences might  lead  to  unchain  the  tiger  anarchy,  for  he 
might  prove  fiercer  than  the  Northern  Bear.  Both  ancient 
and  modern  history  admonish  us,  that  from  the  tempests  of 
anarchy,  the  people  have,  again  and  again,  been  glad  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  calm  of  Despotism.  Fellow  Citizens — we  are 
joint  partners  in  patriotism — -we  have  a  common  interest 
in  our  common  Country.  Everything  that  is  dear  to  us,  is 
bound  up  in  our  Union.  Whatever  therefore  may  tend  to 
perpetuate  that  Union,  is  worthy  of  our  serious  considera- 
tion. Let  it  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  over  the  door 
posts  of  every  Legislative  Hall  in  the  Union,  and  written 
upon  everv  banner— THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION, AND  THE  LAWS  of  the  Union,  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  over  every  other  human  power. 
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We  are  told  by  many,  that  the  Union  is  in  no  danger. — 
That  all  our  great  interests,  political,  commercial  and  so- 
cial, are  involved  in  it  preservation,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
to  fear.  The  signs  of  the  times  appear  to  show  the  reverse. 
Because  man  in  a  rational  being,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
will  always  act  like  one.  The  prejudices  and  passions  of 
men  often  blind  their  interests,  and  frequently  dethrone 
their  judgements.  The  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  conquer 
are  our  prejudices.  Political  and  sectional  prejudices  are  the 
bane  of  our  country,  Let  us  banish  them  from  the  land, 
and  cherish  our  Union,  as  the  only  ark  of  our  safety.  And, 
after  having  made  every  human  effort  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  our  Union,  let  us  invoke  the  blessing  of  Him,  who 
holds  in  His  hands  the  destinies  of  nations,  for  its  perpetui- 
ty. When  Washington  was  first  installed  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  New  York,  on  the  30th  April,  1789,  in  his 
Inaugural  Address  he  thus  expressed  himself: — 

aNo  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
Invisible  Hand,  which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men,  more 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every  step  by  which 
they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
nation,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of 
Providental  agency." 

What  American  can  look  back  upon  the  history  of  our 
Revolutionary  war,  and  not  subscribe  to  these  sentiments  ? 
Look  at  that  unequal  contest.  On  the  one  side,  a  feeble 
band  of  Colonies,  with  but  a  comparatively  small  population 
scattered  over  an  extensive  territory  without  any  other  bond 
of  Union,  than  that,  growing  out  of  a  common  origin,  a 
common  language  and  sense  of  common  danger,  without 
jSfational  character,  without  money  and  without  credit ;  un- 
skilled in  the  art  of  war,  and  threatened  with  the  penalty  of 
high  treason  for  rebellion ;  surrounded  by  a  domestic 
enemy  not  less  hostile  than  the  foreign  foe.  With  but  little 
other  reliance,  than  a  righteous  cause,  stout  hearts  and  un- 
shaken confidence  in  God.  On  the  other  side,  look  at  our 
enemy,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  nations  in  Eu- 
rope ;  with  boundless  resources  at  his  command  ;  with  large 
and  well  disciplined  armies  and  extensive  fleets,  then  victori- 
ous upon  every  sea.  Who  can  look  back  at  that  unequal 
contest,  and  not  acknowledge  and  adore  that  Invisible 
Power,  who  in  the  darkest  period  of  our  history,  inspired 
our  councils  with  wisdom,  and  finally  crowned  our  arms  with 
victory. 

And  shall  we,  Fellow  Citizens,  after  Providence  has  thus 
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vouchsafed  to  our  beloved  country  such  signal  marks  of  the 
Divine  favor,  throw  away  all  these  blessings?  Shall  we 
forget  all  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers — their  toil,  their 
blood  and  their  treasure,  in  establishing  our  Independence  ; 
and  providing  for  us,  the  most  perfect  system  of  government 
which  the  world  ever  saw  ?  A  government,  where  life, 
liberty  and  property,  are  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  just, 
wise  and  salutary  laws.  Shall  we  throw  away  all  these 
countless  blessings,  and  launch  upon  the  tempestuous  sea  of 
anarchy,  without  chart  or  compass  ?  If  we  continue  to 
cherish,  cement  and  give  stability  to  our  Union,  we  shall 
awaken  by  our  example,  a  spirit  of  freedom  throughout  the 
Earth,  and  finally  banish  despotism  from  the  world.  This 
cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  Civil  liberty  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  and  must  be  the  work  of  time.  If  we  want  evidence 
of  this,  we  have  only  to  look  back  to  the  history  of  that 
country,  from  which  most  of  our  ancestors  came.  We  shall 
there  discover,  that  it  was  upwards  of  four  hundred  years 
from  the  first  dawn  of  Freedom  in  England  by  the  granting 
of  Magna  Charta. 


"o*- 


"  Which  the  brave  Barons  of  Runnymede  field, 
Forced  a  Tyrant's  ambition  to  yield." 

until  the  revolution  of  1688,  before  Liberty  was  securely 
placed  under  the  safeguard  of  law.  Fellow  citizens — the 
only  object  of  this  letter,  is  to  recommend  to  your  consider- 
ation, the  propriety  of  establishing  a  National  Jubilee,  in 
honor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  When  a  great  victory  is  gained  during  war,  the 
people  unite  with  one  voice,  in  shouts  of  joy  and  rejoicing  ; 
and  why  should  not  the  victories  of  peace,  be  equally  honor- 
ed ? 

One  of  the  greatest  poets,  who  has  ever  written  in  our 
language,  says : — 

"Peace  has  her  victories,  no  less  renowned  than  war," 

and  what  greater  victory  did  the  country  ever  achieve,  than 
by  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 

It  was  a  victory  of  wisdom,  over  prejudice — a  victory  of 
moral  courage,  over  doubts  and  fears — a  victory  of  law  and 
order,  over  impending  anarchy  and  ruin.  Let  us  therefore, 
set  apart  the  17th  of  September,  as  an  annual,  perpetual 
National  Jubilee.  Let  it  be  celebrated  throughout  the  land 
by  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  rejoicing — by  firing  of 
guns — by  public  illuminations — by  ringing  of  bells — by  ora- 
tions and  speeches,  pointing  out  the  benefits  and  blessings 
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which  the  Constitution  has  conferred  upon  every  section  of 
our  great  domain  ;  and  by  showing  the  dangers  and  perils 
from  which  it  rescued  us.  And  last,  but  not  least,  by  sing- 
ing national  songs,  filled  with  patriotic  fire,  magnifying  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  ;  and  by  paying  a  sacred  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memories  of  that  band  of  Patriots  and  Sages 
to  whose  labors  we  are  indebted,  for  that  great  triumph  of 
Freedom.  And  when  this  Jubilee,  shall  have  been  fully 
carried  into  effect,  throughout  the  land,  I  believe  that  the 
American  people,  would  no  more  think  of  dissolving  the 
Union,  than  they  would  think  of  burning  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  of  returning  to  ther  former  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown.  Fellow  citizens — Our  forefath- 
ers have  bequeathed  to  us  a  precious  heritage.  We  are 
trustees  for  posterity.  If  we  betray  that  trust,  in  proportion 
as  our  beloved  Country  has  heretofore  been  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  Divine  favor,  we  may  justly  expect  to  provoke  and 
incur  the  Divine  wrath. 

United  we  stand — Divided  we  fall. 

JOHN  CONKELL, 

Formerly  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  but  long  a  citizen  of  Delaware. 
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